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allowing 25 bushels of good potatoes to an acre, 


I. : ‘ 
= |is taken into the account, and the produce is at 


| “ ¢ ° ° 
the rate of 200 bushels, which he thinks a large 
j average, that potatoes, cultivated in hills, according 


———a 
| To Mr Tristram Lirrie of Newbury, for his 
\crop of Winter Rye, of thirty bushels and one 
peck, the Committce propose to give the premium 
of $20. Here, again, it was the sole account given 


The Committee on Grain and Vegetable Crops, and) to the ordinary mode, are the most expensive of any | in for this article, and for aught that appears, but 
for raising Trees and Hedges, respectfully sub-| of our vegetable crops. Carrots, Mangel Wurtzel,'a single acre was sown, as in the preceding case 


mit the following 
REPORT. 
The Committee regret that, after so good a sea- 
son as the last was, for almost everything, there 


'and Ruta Baga, are raised, he says, at as litlle labor 
| by the acre, and the ordinary difference in the 


{ . . . x 
j amount of crops, will bring the cost of them to not 
imuch more than half the amount per bushel.”— 


should not have been numerous claims from our | His carrots were sown from the 29th May to the 
industrious and skilful farmers, for the twentyse-! 28th of June ; Mangel Wurtzel first week in June ; 


ven premiums proposed by the Trustees under 
these heads of their list. A premium of twenty 
or thirty dollars may not, of itself, be a sufficient 
inducement for keeping so exact an account of 
crops as the Trustees have deemed it proper to 
require, but our spirited and intelligent agricultu- 
rists would do well to consider the influence of 
example, the importance of making constant im- 
provement, and of communicating all such infor- 
mation as may tend to the advancement of agri- 
culture. Detailed statements, as to crops, may 
furnish useful hints to others, and is as often done 
by an account of the failures of our experimeuts, 
as of their success. ‘The Committee cannot but 
hope that another year will bring forward more 
competitors. : 

The only account presented tothe Trustees this 
year, “of the greatest quantity of vegetables for 
winter consumption on the farm, &c,” was fur- 
nished by a person of intelligence and dbservation, 
for crops from his farm in Lynn. To this gentle- 
man, the Committee recommend the payment of 
the premium of $30.—He has produced the usual 
proof of having raised on his farm the present 





seasou— Bushels. 
Of Indian Corn, 1994 

¢ Onions, 340 

‘ Potatoes, 1493 

‘ Mangel Wurtzel and Sugar Beet, 543 

‘ Common flat and globe Turnips, 210 

‘ Ruta Baga, . 513 

‘ Carrots, 383 
Total 36814 


—More than two tons of Winter Squashes,— 

A large quantity of Cabbages— 

And the summer supply of vegetables for two 
families, and some sent to market, of which 
no account was kept. The farm contains 
about 63 acres. 

The claimant would have made his communi- 
cation more satisfactory and instructive, could he 
have stated the number of acres occupied by his 
crops, and the expense of raising them, either se- 
parately, or together. It would not have been 
very difficult to have presented the aggregate cost, 
though, where so many things were attempted, it 
might not have been easy todo it in detail. He 
offers one opinion, however, as a practical man, 
which, if it be correct, may serve to induce our 
farmers generally, to raise more vegetables, as 
winter food for their cattle, instead of feeding them 
half the year,as we are now but too apt to do, 
wholly with dry hay and corn stalks. He says he 
is “ well convinced that, when the cost of seed, 


Ruta Baga and common turnips middle of July ; 
Potatoes last of May to middle of June.—But re- 
peated experiments, he says, have satisfied him | 
that earlier planting, with all these articles except- | 
ing Mangel Wurtzel, would be more favorable to 
an increased crop. His seeds were sown on ridges | 
formed by the turning ofa back furrow, excepting 
onions and potatoes, and at sufficient distance to 
admit of ploughing between them; so that after. 
the first weeding and thinning, if well done, the 
principal labor is considered as over. The onion, 
turnip and carrot seed were sown with a drill, | 
made by the Shakers and well known, Of manure, | 
there was used from five to six cords tu an acre, 
whether spread abroad, or put in the ridges, is not 
stated,—and it was composed of stable dung, with 
a good mixture of litter of mean hay and leaves, 


‘of the Wheat. 

Mr Lirrve’s account is, in the opinion of the 
Committee, calculated to be useful, and they re- 
‘commend that bis letter be printed as part of this 
, Report. 
| Dec. 1829. 

To the Trustees of the Massachusetls Agricultural 

Soctety— 

GENTLEMEN—I submit the following, as a state- 
ment of a crop of Rye, which I have raised the 
past season, it being the first that I have cultivated, 
The soil on which it grew is a yellow loam, with- 
out much grit, such as has generally been consid- 
ered not good for growing the same. I was in- 
duced to try it as a substitute for barley, that has 


} 
| 
| 
| 
' 


‘ . 
commonly been our crop preceding grass; but 


that grain has for the last two or three years been 
destroyed by a fly or insect that attacks it in its 
early state, and poisons the same, and at harvest 
time is found in or near the lower joitt, in the 
straw,ip a maggot state. We have reason to 
think that the evil was imported in some barley 


the contents of the pig stye, some muscle bed,! from Bremen, or some port in the North of Eu- 
sea weed, anid whatever could be collected to form | rope, which was sown by our people some three 
a compost. The soil was generally a black and or four years since, that has spread so surprisingly 
friable loam of a good depth, resting in general|as to discourage me from sowiag it at present. 
on hard clay or a gfavelly pan, moist, and not| But to return to my rye statement. In the spring 
likely to suffer from drought. Most of the land | of 1828, I planted one acre of Indian Corn, with 
had been exhausted, and for a long time neglected. | about three cords of manure put in the hole, and 

Dec. 1829. |had the common cultivation through the season. 

_ On the 12th or 13th of September following, I 

Mr Waxpo Crevetanp of Williamsburg, in | cut it up at the ground, and shocked it. In about 
the county of Hampshire, hus sent to the Trustees |a month it was husked, and when dry, it was as 
an account, duly certified, of his crop of Winter | full on the cob, not pinched any more than if it 
Wheat, amounting to 34 bushels and®seven quarts | had stood till November. There was about 35 
an acre. Itis the only claim for a premium on|or 40 bushels. The same day that it was cut, I 
this article, and on this account, mainly, have the | split the hills, and sowed five pecks of rye, and 
Committee concluded to recommend paying him | harrowed itin. In April, 1829, I hauled about 50 or 
the premium of $20,—for they do not perceive | 60 bushels of sea coal ashes and cinders, that was 
any particular merit, in this instance, as respects considered by most of our farmers as_ worthless, 
either the skill used, or the useful instruction im- asa manure, and spread it on about seven eighths 
parted. The crop exceeds the quantity limited ,of the lot, the other one eighth was left without 
by the Trustees, and therefore they feel bound in' any dressing. The thriftiness was so visible in 
some measure to award the premium; but they favor of the former that travellers observed the 
wish it to be fully understood, that they do not ‘difference. I, for my own part, think that the 
feel under any obligation to grant it, in any case, | small quantity of ashes doubled the crop. It was 
where the crop is but an ordinary one, the mode reaped about the first of August, and I finished 
of culture such as cannot be in common use, and {threshing it about a month after, and there was 
where but a single acre has been sown, as in the | thirty bushels and one peck of clean rye, besides 
present case. the light grain. 

Mr Crevetanp’s statement is as follows:— Respectfully, yours. 
“ Some time in the first part of October last, I | TRISTRAM LITTLE. 
sowed a bushel of wheat on one acre of newly | Newbury, Nov. 27, 1829. 
burut and, lying in Hatfield, ane nanrowren me This may certify that I reaped, and assisted in 
seed without ploughing. The land was high, and Sana tae ios 
iced the cast, ¥ Wek Be wei edie ind tar. threshing and measuring the above crop of rye, 
. . alt Pe land the said statement I believe to be correct. 
formed no more labor on this acre until harvest, | — OIE By 

, : HENRY LITTLE. 
which was about the middle of July. It yielded | 
thirtyfour bushels and seven quarts of good) ‘This may certify that I surveyed the piece 


of 


— 


wheat, a sample of which is herewith enclosed {land cultivated with rye, and there was one acre, 





PIKE NOYES 


jand no more, 


to the Trustees.” 
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Essex, ss. Nov. 28, 1829.—Personally appeared 
the before named Tristram Little, Henry Little, 
and Pike Noyes, and made oath to the aforegoing 
statements by them severally subscribed before 
me, SILAS MOODY, Justice of Peace. 

Mr Joun P. Wesser of Beverly, has made ex- 
periments which must have caused him some 
care, relating to the question so fruitful of experi- 
ments, but not yet decided, whether it is most pro- 
fitable to plant large or small potatoes, whole or 
in parts. The Committee advise that his state- 
ment be printed, as affording results which may 
lead to further trials. It is really very desirable 
to ascertain whether this valuable article of food 
can be had in equal quantity from a much smaller 
amount of seed, by culling,—since we usually 
plant about 25 bushels of good whole potatoes to 
an acre. No premium has been offered for expe- 
riments of this kind, 

Dec. 1829. 

Experiments tried by Joun P. Wenser of Beverly, 
Mass. in the cultivation of Potatoes, in 1829. 
The land on which the potatoes were raised; 

was manured alike, and the land of one quality, 

and newly broken up. 

1. I planted four hills with one large potato in 
each hill, and dug from the same, potatoes 
weighing 12# Ibs. 

Took potatoes of the same size, and cut them 
in six pieces, and made the following experiments, 
in four hills, viz :— 

2. Put four pieces in each hill, and dug therefrom 
potatoes weighing 12 Ibs. 

- Put three pieces in each hill, and dug 


3 

therefrom potatoes weighing 13 * 
4. Put two pieces in each hill and dug 143 
5. Put one piece in each hill, and dug 
6. Planted four hills with one small potato, 

and dug 93° 
7. Planted four hills with eyes of the po- 

tato, and dug 43 « 


Six experiments were with small potatoes, about 
the size of hens’ eggs. JOHN P. WEBBER. 

Beverly, (Mass.) Oct. 12, 1829. 

Joun H. Coss, Esq. of Dedham has presented 
an interesting account of his White Mulberry trees, 
of his Silk, and of his Silk Worms. The preniium 
proposed by the Trustees, on Mulberry Trees can- 
not be awarded till 1832 ;—and the quantity of 
silk offered by Mr Coss ig-not sufficient to entitle 
him to that premium. In the hope that this gen- 
tleman’s example will be followed by others, in a 
pursuit that seems so likely to succeed well in 
Massachusetts, the Committee subjoin the follow- 
ing abstract of lis statement. 

Mr Cospr’s plantations of Mulberry trees, in 
Dedham, are in four inclosures, containing in the 
whole about twenty acres ; the trees, 641 in num- 
ber, are set about thirty feet apart, are from one to 
five feet in height, and intended ag standard trees. 
The young plants, in drills, from one to five inches 
high, are supposed to amount to ten thousand.— 
Mr Coss exhibited before the Horticultural Soci- 
ety, in August last, six pounds of raw silk. He 
had at work, in July last, about eight thousand in- 
sects. 

Dec. 1829. 

Mr Jacos Deane, of Mansfield, in the County 
of Bristol, claims the premium of $50, “ for the 








[best Apple Orchard,” and it is the only claim of of mealy potatoes, and of a mild pleasant flavor. 


the kind made thisyear. Hisstatement is, that,since |The cool effluvia which continually keeps ascend- 
1820, he has set out, and now has on his farm, 226) ing from below, increases in proportion as the 
apple trees. Sixtynine of them were set in 1828 | surface is heated; the never failing dew of the 
and 1829. Thirty of them have not been grafied nights, will defy the severest droughts, and save 
—and were set out in 1827. His trees are not}an abundant crop there, when the best upland 
in a set orchard, being placed along the walls, and | loams may fail. 

not allin one inclosure, This circumstance ought| I have of late years brought to cultivation, part 
not, perhaps, to form an objection, though no ap- | lof a meadow, which, before, was covered with 
plication ofa similar kind has ever been presented. | bushes, and very unproductive ; the depth of the 
The management of Mr Deane’s trees, while | mud i is from six to twelve feet; the top is good 
there is nothing new or uncommon in it, seems | | peat, and by means of drains and of banking, I 
judicious and deserving of praise. On an atten- | have now secured it against being annoyed by 
tive examination of Mr Dranr’s statement, how-|water. Last season I raised there some blue po- 
ever, it does not appear to the Committee that |tatoes, (the seed ten years since from Nova Scotia) 
his orcharding is so well entitled to the premium |and having senta sample of them to a respected 
as some others which were seen by the Trustees | friend of mine, who owns lands of the same de- 
in 1827. In that year, four fine orchards were | nomination, and contemplates to reclaim them ;— 
visited by the Trustees, Mr Harpy’s, Mr Baup-|be expressed himself as follows, in a letter I re- 
win’s Mr Davis’, and Mr Puinney’s. One pre-|ceived from him ;—“I can, from the proof de- 
mium only was offered, and that was awarded to|rived from the eating, pronounce the crop of your 


Mr Harpy, not so much from its being better or, 
more judiciously managed than the others, as for 
its having a much greater number of trees. To 
the other competitors the Trustees gave gratuities, 
one of $20, and two of $10 each. A rule of the 
Trustees is, that “ whenever, merely from want of 
competition, any of the claimants may be consid- 
ered entitled to the premium, under a literal con- 
struction,—yet if, in the opinion of the judges, 
the object so offered, is not deserving of a reward, 
they have a right to reject such claims.” Under 
these circumstances, not feeling justified in recom- 
mending the payment of the $50 to Mr Deane, 
they propose to allow him a gratuity of $15- 
Dec. 1829, 


Mr Wiuuiam Cxarx, Jr. of Northampton, en- 
tered a claim for the premium for 1832, for an 
acre of Locust Trees. 

Dec, 1829. 
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ON POTATOES. 

Mr Epitor—Several communications on the 
culture of potatoes have lately enriched the co- 
lumns of the New England Farmer, and, truly, 
few subjects could be of more interest to the ge- 
nerality of your readers, this root having become 
an article of great importance both to the grower, 
and to the consumer, and, as it appears to me, will 
increase yet greatly in estimation and usefulness, 
by its aptitude, when of a good quality, and un- 
der proper management, to be worked with wheat- 
en flour into excellent bread. The attention of the 
farmer should be particularly directed, in the 
raising of potatoes, to that choice of soil, of ma- 
nure, and manner of cultivation, which are most 
likely to procure excellence ; because as it relates 
more particularly to the table, nothing is more de- 
sirable than a fine potato, and nothing so intolera- 
ble as a poor one. Long experience has convinced 
me, that a cool bottom is indispensable to raise a 
fine potato; hence, deep loams, which even in! 





meadow to be of the first quality.” The seasons 
on the meadows are shorter than on the uplands, 
the soil there is not in fit situation for planting be- 
fore the beginning of June, and in fall the white 
frost comes on earlier. I planted the 11th of June, 
and harvested on the 22d of September ; the sorts 
adapted for planting on meadow ground, are those 
of a quick growth, the blues and the whites, and 
in fact, from the great aptitude of that soil for a 
potato crop, the same kinds will come to perfec- 
tion and maturity there, quicker than they would 
upon the upland. 

However excellent I hold a well drained mea- 
dow soil for the culture of potatoes, yet there 
is no doubt that in very wet seasons, when heavy 
rains come on in succession, the spongy soil of a 
meadow, if it is ever so well drained, may event- 
ually get drenched, in which case the crop is like- 
ly to be injured; in such seasons, thin uplands 
with gravelly bottom may do well, which at other 
times would give but scanty crops of an inferior 
quality. A soil just reclaimed from nature will 
give potatoes of the best quality. Grass land 
just broke up, will prove, in general, very favora- 
ble, both for quantity and quality ; the furrows 
should be well turned, and then harrowed the same 
way, lightly, taking care not to disturb the swarth, 
which will ferment, and be the best dressing for 
that crop. Grounds which are situated near large 
cities, and have been long and heavily enriched 
with dung, will yield great crops, but seldom of a 
good quality. 

Respecting the most proper time for planting a ge- 
neral crop intended for the winter consumption, I 
conceive that it isthe first days of June, in such 
manner that it may come to ripeness about the 
time in the fall when the first frosts take place, 
and not sooner. If potatoes ripen sooner. they 
have to lay inthe hot ground, or if dug, they have 
to go down warm, into a warm cellar, which in- 
variably will injure their quality, and occasionally 
may set them to ferment and decay. I think it 
favorable for the quality of that root to have the 





times of drought will continue to hold moisture | frost pass over the ground, before they are taken 
enough below, to send up a cool steam to the sur- | out, that they may get perfectly cooled before they 
fice, will j in general answer very well; but of all) are cellared ; from this general rule for the time 


soils, the first, and the best, is the oa of a re- of planting, the Long Red should be excepted ; as 
claimed meadow, [a bog] drained and laid out in its grcwth is much slower than any other, it 
that effectual way, that the water should be under | requires the whole length of our seasons to attain 
command, and that the surface should, if possible, a full ripeness, without which the quality will not 
never be wet nor miry in the season when the_ | 8equire its wonted excellence, and the ends will 
crop is on; such soil is sure to give a good crop|remain watery. They should be planted as soon 
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as they may be likely not to suffer from the frost. 


| that there would be a risk to piace thein nearer, a fine quality, it is of little avail unless the cook- 


The choice of the best seed 1 consider to be indis- | the vines would be exposed to get trodden and ing of them is attended with care ; it is done best 


pensable fora good crop; small potatoes are to- 
tally unfit for the purpose, the eyes or geras, which 
are to be the principle of life for the new crop, being 
as it were, but half born, dwarfish, weakly and 
unripe ; by a careful attention to select the handsomest 
and best potatoes for seed, I have found my sorts to 
improve, and to run, not out, but gradually into 
greater perfection. The largest potatoes it will 
answer well to cut, provided not less than three 
eyes are left on each piece, and three such pieces 
will be a sufficient stock for ahill. I have tried to 
plant whole potatoes of the largest size ; the pro- 
duce were all large, and but few in the hills, 
which I conceive is not-desirable ; the largest po- 
tatoes of every kind I am acquainted with, (the 
Long Red excepted) are apt to be hollow in the 
middle, and then it is difficult to get them boiled 
to the centre without over doing the outside ; the 
Long Reds are exempt, by the peculiarity of their 
shape, from getting injured in that way, and I never 
knew them to be hollow. 

Next to the choice of seed, we are to consider which 
kind of manure is the most favorable for that crop, 
and I believe that on that question all practical 
farmers will agree, that fresh dung, wherewith 
some kind of litter is mixed, is the most favorable, 
uniting strength and richness with somewhat to 
lighten the soil round the plant, to make a sort 
of a nest for the bulbs to form, to grow, and to 
prosper, Cattle dung is generally used, and the 
difficulty often is, that the quantity of litter among 
it, is but small, and thatit is not sufficiently turned 
over, mixed, and made fine before it is used, 
whereby many hills are manured with clear dung, 
in large pieces, which, if the season turns out dry, 
will harden in the hills, and do but little good. 
Such hard pieces are often found in fall in digging 
for the crop, which evidently have been of little 
benefit. Fine compost manure, which is proper 
for corn, is not fit to use for a crop of potatoes, 
and will make but a poor return. For many years 
I have been in the habit, in the fall, to collect 
leaves in my wood lot, and to use them as a litter 
for my cattle throughout the winter; when the 
floor is cleared in the morning, the leaves and 
the dung are turned over, and chopped together, 
before they arethrown out. This kind of manure 
for planting potatoes, I find superior to any other 
that I ever used ; it connects the richness of ani- 
mal manure with the sweetness of a woodland 
soil, and I feel confident that it not only contri- 
butes to the abundance of the crop, but that it 
makes sure of a superior quality. On meadow 
land it certainly is unrivalled. From the repeated 
benefits I have received from the practice, my 
estimation of fallen Jeaves has gradually increased, 
and they have become such an essential article in 
the cultivation of my small farm, that I should be 
now at a loss how to do without them. I have a 
shed in my yard 24 feet long, and 9 feet wide, 
which I got nearly filled, this season, with well 
trodden leaves. We brought in sixteen cart loads, 
with the ladders fore and aft, and slats on the 
sides. At loading, a lad stands on, and treads 
the leaves. They may be collected at all times, 
when the ground is dry and free from snow. They 
pack better ifthey are somewhat damp, and when 
mixed and chopped with the dung, will more 
readily ferment. 

I have always planted my potatoes in hills at 
about three feet three inches apart, and I believe 


the roots disturbed, either of which injuries will 
greatly affect the crop. I hoe them twice, and 
at each hoeing I plough both ways, and each way 
two furrows, which leave the ground well stirred, 
and prepared for low square hills, which it re- 
| quives but little time and labor to finish, and which 
are well formed to secure the benefit of the 
showers. The second hoeing should take place 
before the vines have come to their full growth, 
and before the blossoms are near to open, other- 
wise the roots having come to their full length, the 
ploughing and hoeing will disturb them, and 
greatly injure the crop. In case of being belated 
the second hoeing had better be omitted, and if 
weedy, be at the trouble of cutting the worst of 
the weeds close to the ground. When the plant- 
ing is performed, or at the first hoeing, one small 
handful of calcined plaster of Paris to each hill, in 
addition to the usual large shovel-full, and well 
heaped, of manure, will be of great service on up- 
land, especially if the season should turn out dry. 
This article suits potatoes admirably ; the darker 
and richer green of the plastered hills, will readily 
point out those which were omitted. 
Although there is little, or no difference, in the 


yet the quantity of nutritive matter which they 
contain differs essentially. I tried lately of Long 
Red, of Biue, and of Yellow potatoes, one bushel of 
each, uniformly filled, and I found that they 
weighed alike sixtyfive pounds. I tried next for 
the starch and for the fibrous matter, or grounds, 
/after the starch was obtained, and here I found 
the result different. I weighed four pounds of 
each of those three sorts, and I obtained from the 
four pounds of Long Reds nine ounces and one 
half of dried stareh; from the four pounds of 
Blues eight ounces, and the same from the four 
pounds of Yellows. The grounds, or fibrous mat- 
ter, after being thoroughly dried weighed four 
ounces, alike from the three sorts, 

This result has realized the opinion which I 
entertained of the superiority of the Long Reds, as 
containing a greater proportion of nutritive sub- 
stance, and being on that account more profitable 
to raise, whether for the food of man, or of beast, 
Being more substantial they keep better than any 
other sort; I have had them firm and hard the 
beginning of October. It has another quality to 
recommend it, which is, that it. will bear bad 
cooking better than any other sort. It may bear 
soaking in the water after it is sufficiently boiled, 
and yet be tolerable eating, whilst the Blues or 
Whites would prove spoiled, 

Potatoes of a good quality will work very well, 
whilst hot, into dough with wheaten flour, and 
make very good bread ; some thirty years ago the 
crops of grain failed in England, and on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, to such an alarming extent, that 
serious apprehensions were entertained ; the gov- 
ernment offered great premiums for the importa- 
tion of foreign grains ; public meetings were call- 
ed, and among other recommendations, potatoes 
were pointed out as a fit article to make into 
bread with flour, or meal, and they were general- 
ly used in the proportion of one third, and by 
many of one half. I have a strong belief that in 


most cities of the United States, they are used for 
that purpose by many bakers ; the bread is white, 
good tasted, and light, but will soon dry. 

After all the farmer can do, to raise potatoes of 





relative weight of the various sorts of potatoes, 


| 








by steam, and the moment they are done they 
should be served, or placed after peeling into an 
iron pot, without water, near the fire. 

Weston, Jan. 22, 1830. J. M. G. 


P.S. The starch above mentioned, was ob- 
tained by rasping the potatoes over a common 
grater, into soft water; the starch settled soon at 
the bottom; the grounds were then washed a 
second time into fresh water, and some more 
starch obtained, but the quantity was so trifling as 
to give no encouragement to attempt a third wash- 
ing. The grounds were then pressed through a 
cullender, and dried, as well as the starch, before 
the fire. The water used for the washings was 
highly colored by the operation, especially by the 
Long Reds. The concluding result, therefore, ap- 
pears to be, that in the case of the four pounds of 
Long Reds, the whole amount of solid matter ob 
tained, after being well dried, weighed thirteen 
ounces and one half, that is to say, short of one 
quarter part of the weight of the potatoes, and that 
the remainder of their weight, that is to say, above 
three quarters of the whole, must have been juice 
or sap, Which mixed with the water and thus col- 
ored it. 

Now, Mr Editor, it is a question of some inte- 
rest, in this matter, to kuow whether this juice, or 
sap, which appears to exist in potatoes, in so great 
a proportion as fifty ounces and one half, out of 
64, is nutritive in itself; or whether the useful- 
ness of that root is limited to the small proportion 
of solid matter, as stated above, which it contains. 
The favor of your opinion and elucidations on the 
subject, would be highly esteemed, and interesting 
to farmers in general, who being in the habit of 
using lerge quantities of potatoes for the food of 
their swine,and occasionally of their cattle, should 
understand as exactly as possible the real benefit 
which may be expected from the practice. It 
would be also very desirable to be informed of 
some method of obtaining the starch, which would 
unite more despatch, and make them to yield the 
largest proportion thereof possible. J. M. G. 


The collector of Canal Tolls at Albany, has 
published Iris statement for the past season. The 
amount of tolls collected by him is $161,418,64. 
The total number of boats that arrived and de- 
parted from Albany was twelve thousand three 
hundred and twentynine. The property which 
arrived at Albany by the Erie and Champlain Ca- 
nals consistedof 260, 520 bbls. flour ; 18,558 bbls. 
ashes ; 13,241 bbls. provisions ; 39,218 bushels 
salt; 18,194 bbls. and 3,744 hhids. whiskey ; 
9,493 boxes glass ; 226,287 bushels wheat ; 206,- 
251 bushels corn, rye, and oats; and 132,164 
bushels barley ; 9,182 bbls. of lime ; 18,008 cords 
of wood ; 32,156 feet of timber; 17,130 thousand 
shingles ; 28,180,884 feet of lumber. 


Effeets of Internal Improvement.—At a sale of 
lots, which took place at Hebron, Ohio, on the 4th 
and 5th ult, about thirty lots were sold, the whole 
embracing about seven acres of Jand, which ave- 
raged more than one thousand dollars per acre,— 
This town is at the junction of the great national 
road and the Ohio Canal, 26 miles west of Zanes- 
ville. 

March of Improvement.—A locomotive engine 
of ten horse power, is building near Baltimore for 
the rail road. 
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[Continued from page 212.] ‘ 
CHAPTER I. 
THE DIFFERENT FOREIGN BREEDS. 
THE ARABIAN.—Continued. 
When the Arab falls from his mare, and is 


Teal rejoice the haiate of. my shihdiesin? re he! | about ‘otelite he was more solicitous than about 
pronounced the last words, he sprung upon her | his daughter. 

back, and was out of sight ina moment.” ' One of our own countrymen, the enterprising 
| ‘The next anecdote is scarcely less touching, and | traveller, Major Denham, affords us a pleasing 
| not so well known. “ Ibrahim, a pocr but w orthy | | instance ofthe attachment with which the doc ility 
| Arab, unable to pay a sum of money which he and sagacity of the horse may inspire the owner, 
,owed, was compelled to’allow a mere -hant of Rama | He thus relates the death of his favorite Arabian, 


een) 


unable to rise, she will immediately stand still, When the time came, he could not redeem his | 
and neigh until assistance arrives. If he lie down. pledge to this man, and the mare was sold. Her 
to sleep, as fatigue sometimes compels him, in the) pedigree could be traced on the side of sire and 
midst of the desert, she stands watchfui over him, dam for full five hundred years. The price was | 
and neighs aud rouses him if either man or beast three hundred pounds; an enormous sum in that 
approach, An old Arab had a valuable mare, country. Ibrahim went frequently to Rama to | 
that had carried him for fifteen years in many a, inquire after the mare; he would embrace her,— 
hard fought battle, and many arapid weary march ; wipe her eyes with his handkerchief,—rub her 
at length, eighty years old, and unable longer to, with his shirt sleeves,—-and give her a thousand } 
ride ber, he gave her, and a scimetar that had been, benedictions during whole hoursthat he remained 
his father’s to his eldest son, and told him to’ talking to her. ‘My eyes!’ would he say to her, 
appreciate their value, and never lie down to rest ‘my soul! my heart! must I be so unfortunate as 
until he had rubbed them both as bright as a to bave thee sold to so many masters, and not | 
looking glass. In the first skirmish in Which the keep thee myself? Iam poor, my antelope! I 
young man was engaged be was killed, and the brought thee up in my dwelling as my child. I did 
mare fellinto the hands of the enemy. When} never beat nor chide thee ; I caressed thee in the 
the news reached the old man, he exclaimed that proudest manner. God preserve thee, my beloved! 
“life was no longer worth preserving, for he had, thou art beautiful, thou art sweet, thou art lovely! 
lost both his son and his mare, and he grieved for | God defend thee from envious eyes!’ ” 
one as much as the other;” and immediately, Sir John Malcolm gives two anecdotes to the 
sickened and died. | saine purpose, but of a more amusing nature. 
Man, however, is an inconsistent being. The “ When the envoy, returning from his former 
Arab who thus lives with, and loves his horses,! miscion, was encamped near Bagdad, an. Arab 
regarding him as his most valuable treasure,) rode a bright bay mare of extraordinary shape and 
sometimes treats them with a cruelty scarcely to | bes 1uty before his tent, until he attracted his 
be believed, and notat all to be justified. The! attention. On being asked if he would sell her ; 
severest treatment which the English race horse |—* What will you give me ?’ was the reply : ¢ That 
endures is gentleness, compared with the trial of depends upon her age ; I suppose she is past five ?’ 
the young Arabian. Probably the filly has never | —‘ Guess again, said he. ¢ Four?’ ‘Look at her 
before been mounted; she is led out; ber owner | mouth, said the Arab, with a smile. On exami- 
springs on her back, and goads her over the sand nation she was found to be rising three. This, 
and rocks of the desert at full speed for fifty or} from her size and symmetry, greatly enhanced her 
sixty miles without one moment’s respite. Shejvalue. The envoy said,‘I will give you fifiy 
is then forced, steaming and panting, into water) tomans, (a coin nearly of the value of a pound 
deep enough for her to swim. If, immediately | sterling.) ¢ A little more, if you please,’ said the fel- 
after this, she will eat as if nothing had occurred, | low,apparently entertained. ‘Eighty. A hundred.’ 
ber character is established, and she is acknow-| He shook his head and smiled. “Che offer at last | 
ledged to be a genuine descendant of the Kochlani| came to two hundred tomans! ¢ Well,’ said the 


breed. The Arab is not conscious of the cruelty | Arab, ‘ you need not tempt me further ;—it is of, 


which he thus inflicts. It is an invariable custom, |no use.—You are a rich elehee (nobleman.) You 
and custom will induce us to inflict many a pang have fine horses, camels, and mules, and, I am 
on those whom, after all, we love. told, you have loads of silver and gold. Now, 
The following anecdote of the attachment of added he, ‘ you want my mare, but you shall not 
an Arab to his mare, has often been told, but it} have her for all you have got.’” 
comes home to the bosem of everyone possessed| “ An Arab sheick or chief, who lived within 
of common feeling. “The whole stock ofan Arab | fifty miles of Bussorah, had a favorite breed of 
of the desert, consisted of a mare. The French horses. He lost one of his best mares, and could 
consul offered to purchase her in order to send not for a long while discover whether she was 
her to his sovereign, Louis XIV. The Arab would | stolen or had strayed. Some time after, a young 


. . . . | . . . 
have rejected the proposal at once wi hindignation | man of a different tribe, who had long wished to | 


and scorn; hat he was miserably poor. He had) marry his daughter, but had always been rejected 
no means of supplying his most urgent wants, or| by the sheick, obtained the lady’s consent and 
procuring the barest necessities of life. Still he | eloped with her. The sheick and his followers 
hesitated ;—he had xearcely a rag to cover him— pursued, but the lover and his mistress, mounted 
and his wife and children were. starving. The, on one horse, made a wonderful march, and 
sum offered was great,—it would provide him and | escaped. The old chief swore that the fellow, 
his family with food for life. At length, and) was either mounted upon the devil, or the favorite 
reluctantly, he consented. He brought the mare! mare he had lost. 
to the dwelling of the consul, —he dismounted,— | latter was the case ; that the lover was the thief! 
he stood leaning upon her ; —he looked now at the lof his mare as walt as his daughter ; and that he 
gold, and then at his favorite;—he sighed—he!stole the one to carry off the other. The chief 





After his return, he found the | 


to become partner with him in a valuable mare. ,in one of the most desert spots of Central Africa, 


\His fe lings need no apology. We naturally 
| bonor the man in whom true sensibility and 
undaunted courage, exerted for useful purposes, 
were thus united. 

“There are a few situations in a man’s life, 
which losses of this nature are felt mo-t kee aes g 
,and this was one of them. It was not grief, but 
vit was something very nearly approaching to it; 

and though I felt ashamed of the degree of 
de ‘rangement I suffered from it, yet it was several 
| days before I could get over the loss. Let it, 
| however, be remembered, that the poor animal 
had been my support and stagger: sce may 
| say, companion, through many a dreary day and 
{night ;—had endured both hunger and thirst in 
my service ; and was so decile, that he would 
stand still for hours in the desert while I slept 
between his legs, his body affording me the only 
shelter that couli be obtained from the powerful 
influence of a noon day sun ;—he was yet the 
fleetest of the fleet, and ever foremost in the 
chase,” 

Our horses would fare badly on the scanty 
nourishment afforded the Arabian. ©The mare 
usually has but one or two meals in twentyfour 
hours. During the day she is tied to the door of 
the tent, ready for the Bedouin to spring, at a 
moment’s warning, into the saddle ; orshe is turned 
out before the tent ready saddled, the bridie merely 

taken off, and so trained that she gallops up 
immediately at her master’s call. At night, she 
receives a little water; and with her scanty 
provender of five or six pounds of barley or beans, 
(and sometimes a little straw, she lies down con- 
j tent, in the midst of her master’s family. She can, 
| however, endure great fatigue ; she will travel 
fifiy miles without stopping ; she hee been pushed, 
on emergency, one hundred{and twenty miles, and 
occasionally, ueither she nor her rider has tasted 
food for three whole days. 

To the Arabian, principally, England is indebted 
fur her improved, and now unrivalled breed of 
horses for the turf, the field, and the road, as will 
be shown when we treat of the English horse. 

(9 be ented] 
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FOR THE NEW ENGL ANDgARMER. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Mr FressenpeEn—Among the books recently imported 
from France, for the Library of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, are four volumes of the “ Annales d’ 
Horticulture de Paris.” This work has justly acquired a 
high reputation in Europe, from the variety and value of 
the scientific and practical information which it contains, 
on the most pleasing branches of rural economy; and 
| believing that translations of many of the articles, will be 
found interesting and instructive to the cultivators of this 
} country, I shall occasionally offer such, as you may be 
| disposed to publish in the New ENGLAND Farmer. 

The Horticultural Society of Paris was not instituted 
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wept. § To whom is it” said he, ‘fam = going to| was quite gratified to think that he had not been until 1826, but so successful have been its efforts to excite 


yield thee up? To Enropeans, who will tie thee 


close, — who will beat thee, — who will render thee 


*| 


miserable. Return with ine, my beauty, my jewel, | 


beaten by a mare of another breed ; and was easily | # Spitit of emulation, and encourage a taste for the most 
recone ited to the young man, in order that he | refined of the Arts, that more than fifteen hundred mem- 


might recover the mare, which appeared an object | bers are already borne upon its rolls, and they are rapidly 
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increasing. 
bles, and illustrious men of France, have eagerly united, 
with the proprietors of estates, and the practical cultiva- 
tors of the soil, to collect and diffuse intelligence, as well 
as the seeds and plants of every clime, for the common 
benefit of the whole population of that vich and flourish- 
ing empire. 

The “ Council of Administration” holds two meetings 
in each month, when the reports of the numerous com- 
mittees, and the communications of correspondents are 
read. From these, selections are made of such as merit 
to be inserted in the Journal of the Society, and are 
transmitted to a “ Committee of Compilation,” whose duty 
it is, to prepare them for the press. 

The Annales are published in numbers, which are oc- 
casionaliy embellished with engravings, on the first of 
every month, and form two octavo volumes annually, of 
about“four hundred pages each. They are printed under 
the superintendence of an Editor en Chef. 

Each number is divided into four principal sections, as 
follows :— 

1. Memoirs, Reports, and Communications. 

Notices, Extracts, and an Analysis of important works. 
Medley and News,—comprehending the proceedings 
of learned societies, a Table of the prices of the pro- 
ducts of the garden, a Calendar of the horticultural 
work to be performed in each month, and Extracts 
from the Proces Verbals of the meetings of the Council 
of Administration. 

The Bibliographical Bulletin, in which is announced 
all works which are published, on Horticulture, Agri- 
culture, and on the Sciences connected with them. 

The plan of this Horticultural Journal, and the able 
manner in which it has been executed, commands uni- 
versal approbation. It is not surpasses by any other simi- 
Jar work, and cannot fail of producing glorious results in 
a country so fortunately situated as France, for the full 
developement of all the treasures of the garden and field. 

The translated extracts which I shall furnish, will be 
numbered, to facilitate a reference to them, andif desira- 
ble, I can send one every week.” The first, which I en- 
close, is much longer than most of those which may fol- 
low; but the subject is so important, and the manner of 
treating it so interesting, that it could not be easily eur- 
tailed. 

With sincere respect, 
your most obedient servant. 


Brinley Place, H. A. 8S. DEARBORN. 
Jan. 18, 1830. 


2. 
3. 


— 


EXTRACT No. l. 
From the “ Annales de la Societie D’ 
ture de Paris.” 


Horticul- 


ConsipeRATIoNs, on the process, which nurse- 
rymen adopt to obtain New Ameliorated Fruits, 
and that which nature appears to employ to ar- 
rive at the same result. By M. Porreav. 


It is remarked, with astonishment, that when a 
new ameliorated fruit appears, it is not, generally, 
in nurseries where great efforts had been made 
to obtain it, that it first manifests itself; it is also 
remarkable, that but few, or none, are developed 
in those countries, where there are only good fruits, 
—as, for example, in Paris: finally, in casting a 
retrospective glance over the history of ameliora- 
ted fruits, whose origin is known to us, it is re- 
markable, that all these fruits have originated in 
the Woods, and hedges,—and always in the inte- 


rior of some province, where superior fruits were 
ome. . -—___—_—4—___— 
“We should be happy to receive and publish the pro- 
posed articles, or any others, from the penof our accom- 


} 








plished correspondent.—Ep1 Tor. 





cultivation much neglected. 
It is not possible, but that these remarks have 


been made a thousand times, during past ages, | 


still it does not appear that an attempt has been 
made to deduce any argument or theory there- 
from, applicable to the research for new ameliora- 
ted fruits. In this. research, however, we have 
proceeded, in conformity to a tradition, based upon 
a great number of facts, observed among men, 
animals, and even among some vegetables ; but 
our failure ought, at last, to induce us to think, 
that, either nature has not acted in the same 
manner, in cases which” appear to us to have a 
greater analogy between them, or that the thread 
of the analogies has eluded our grasp, and left us 
to grope in obscurity. Be that as it may,—upon 
that as founded the process which has been fol- 
lowed in France, inthe research after new ame- 
liorated fruits. . 

At all times, observation and reason have au- 
thorized us to think, that a well constituted man 
and woman would produce better formed children, 
than ifthe father, or mother, or both, were imper- 
fectly organized ;—the same reasoning has, also, 
induced us to admit, that children should inherit 
the physical and moral qualities of their parents; 
and it is in conformity to this principle, that a ge- 
neral rule has been established, in the union of 
domestic animals, in order to preserve pure breeds 
of cattle, or to ameliorate them; finally, after 
haviag reniapred, that the seeds of semi-double 
flowers, oft.ner produce double flowers, than the 
seeds of those that are single, it has been conclu- 
ded, from all these inductions, that the seeds of a 
superior Pear ought to produce a better ffuit, than 
those of an inferior kind. 

Here, I think, Gentlemen, is the origin of the 
process, generally followed by nurserymen, when 


they plant with the hope of obtaining new ame- | 


liorated fruits; they prefer sowing the seeds of 
the best fruits, expecting that these, being already 
ameliorated, will be more likely to produce a good 
fruit, than those of a degenerated kind. 

But, as I have before stated, gither nature does 
not, always, act in the same manner, in cases 
which appear to us to have the greatest analogy 
between them, or, that the thread of the analogies 
has escaped us, since we do not, generally, obtain 
new ameliorated fruits, by the process commonly 
followed, although founded upon numerous analo- 
gies. Dunamet, during his long scientific career, 
sarefully planted the seeds of all the best fruits, 
which were eaten at his table, and never obtained 
a fruit worthy of being cultivated. His cotem- 
poraries followed his example, and were not more 
fortunate. M. Atrroy, our fellow member, has 
informed you, that he has annually made large 
seminaries, with the same care and precaution 
taken by Duuwamet, and still he had not obtained 
any new amelierated fruit. His father, and grand- 
father did the same, and with no better success. 


You do not see any new ameliorated fruits pro- | 


duced, in the numerous and vast nurseries of 
Vitry. Still the process which we now follow, re- 
poses upon well attested analogies ; it cannot be 
incorrect in itself; but we, probably, execute it 
badly,—in an incomplete manner, aud above all, 
we appear to have lost the thread of the analo- 
gies, which should conduct us to that result, which 
we have vainly sought during several centuries, 
and which nature attains, entirely, alone, and by 


Patronized by the sovereign, most of the no-! rare, or unknown, inferior trees numerous, and | The investigation, which I intend to undertake» 


in order to find this path, obliges me to request, 
that you would be pleased, Gentlemen, to trans- 
port yourselves, in imagination, with me, to the 
United States of America ; because, it is there that 
nature actually operates in a grand laboratory, to 
! produce new ameliorated fruits. Perhaps, after 
‘having examined the works of nature in that 
grand laboratory, we shal! return to our own coun- 
try with more enlightened ideas upon the subject, 
to which I have the honor of drawing your atten- 
tion. vets 
| You will recollect, Gentlemen, that when the 
| Europeans established themselves in that country, 
| nearly three centuries since, they found neither 
| Apples, Pears, or Peaches, and that they immedi- 
fately introduced some of our ameliorated fruits. 
| But a colony which is established in a country 
| inhabited by savages, is, at first, occupied with 
[such numerous and necessary cares for self-pre- 
| servation, that a long time must elapse, before the 
| colonists would think of multiplying, by grafis, the 
ameliorated fruits which they had received from 
Europe ; and it is conceding much, to suppose, 
that they had then time to plant even a portién of 
the seeds of those fruits. Fortunately, nature, 
lalways active, planted them with her own power- 
| ful hand ; but this was a resumption of her rights, 
and causing the new fruits to reenter her domain ; 
so that in less than a century, all the ancient ame- 
liorated varieties which had been brought from 
Europe, were transformed, in their first genera- 
tion, into wild and sour kinds, unfit for the table. 
In the mean time, these wild fruits, in their 
turn, produced seeds, which, having been planted, 
partly by nature, and partly by the hand of may, 
formed a second generation, whose fruits were 
not, probably, scarcely better than those of the 
first. Finally, a third, fourth, and fifth generation 
succeeded the first; then the inhabitants began to 
remark, that among the latter, some fruits were to 
be found, better than the preceding. This is not 
a bold and unwarrantable assertion, Gentlemen, 
but a tradition, preserved in that country, and 
which was transmitted to me by the inhabitants, 
when I was in Virginia, during the year 1801. 
Nature does not make leaps in her concessions, 
and it is only progressively and slowly, that she 
grants us what we demand of her, while she re- 
ceives back, and immediately again causes to re- 
enter her domain, the ameliorated fruits which we 
have enjoyed for several centuries, if we confide 
to her the seeds of them. This new information 
ought to enlarge and rectify our ideas :—it should 
enable us to perceive that we have done wrong, 
in eradicating and throwing into the fire, a tree, 
whose fruit did not answer our expectations ;—it 
teaches us, that we should plant the seeds of the 
first fruit to obtain a second ;—those of the second 
to procure a third, a fourth, a fifih, &e, until we 
have attained the desired degree of amelioration ; 














or that which nature cannot surpass, in her trans- 
formations, 

It was by eradicating and throwing into the 
fire the tree, whose first fruit answered not our 
expectations, that we dropt, in fact, the thread of 


|analogy,—that we were then misled, and it be- 


came impossible to obtain the result which we 
sought. Now, when our ideas are more clear, let 
us ask M. Huzarp, our fellow member, if, ameng 
domestic animals, the highest degree of possible 
amelioration, is ever attained in the first generation. 





our side,—as if to show us the path, which we 
should follow. 


His answer, in the negative, will be the comple- 
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ment of that which we have learned in America, | they do not, like us, found their hopes upon indi- | 
and convince us, that when we seek for new | viduals exempt from thorns, furnished with large | 
ameliorated fruits, we proceed exactly in such a’ leaves, and remarkable for the size and beauty of | 
manner as never to obtain them. | their wood ; on the contrary, they prefer the most 

We will now pass on to the question, to ascer- thorny subjects, provided that the thorns are long, | 
tain whether it is advantageous, useless, or injuri- and that the plants are furnished with many buds, | 
ous, to prefer the seeds of tabie fruits,—that is! or eyes, very near together. This last circum- | 








The value of the following vote is enhanced by 
the circumstance of its emanating from a body of 
men Whose public spirit, enlightened zeal, and dis- 
interested efforts to improve the arts of Agricul- 
ture and Domestic Industry are so well known and 
appreciated. 


'* Mx J. B. RUSSELL, 


to say, the best fruits,—when we plant, in the | 
This. 


hope of obtaining new ameliorated fruits. 


question, which is not in conformity to practice, is | 
still worthy of being discussed before the Horti-- 
cultural Society of Paris, which can only admit 


and propagate such principles and processes, as 
are founded on successful results. 


. . . » « 
The nursery men, seeing that in domestic ani- 


stance appears to them, and with reason, to be an 
‘indication that the tree will speedily produce fruit. 
As soon as the young individuals which offer these 
favorable appearances, afford scions, or buds ca- 
pable of being grafted or inoculated upon other 
stocks, those operations are performed ; the apples 
on Paradise, and the pears on quince trees, to 
hasten their fructification. The first fruit is ge- 


mals, the races which have already begun to be nerally very bad, but the Belgians do not regard 
ameliorated, arrive sooner at the maximum of | that; whatever it is, they carefully collect the 
amelioration than those which commence from the seeds and plant them; from these, a second gene- | 
lowest degree of degradation, have thought that ration is produced, which commonly shows a com- | 
it should be the same with the fruits of the apple,| mencement of amelioration. As soon as the young 
and pear; and they have established as a general plants of this: second generation have scions or 
rule, that it was advantageous to select the seeds, buds, proper for the purpose, they are transferred 
of the best fruits, when they planted, with the | to other stocks, as were the preceding ; the third 
hope of obtaining new ameliorated fruits. This | and fourth generations are treated in the same 
rule has been followed, to the letter, from its ori-| manner, and until there are finally produced ame- | 
gin to the present time. Very well! You allknow, | liorated fruits worthy of being propagated. M. | 


‘* Publisher of the New England Farmer. 

“ Dear Sin—The Rhode Island Society for 
the Encouragement of Domestic Industry, at their 
last meeting passed a unanimous vote, authorizing 
me to subscribe and pay in advance for one hun- 
dred volumes of the New England Farmer; en- 
closed you have my check on the Pawtuxet 
Bank for the amount of the same, 

“WILLIAM RHODES, Treasurer 
“ R. I. Soc. En. Dom. In. 
«Providence, Jan. 16, 1830.” 


SUGAR BEET,—FOR CATTLE. 

Mr Fessexpen—I wish to recommend to my 
brother farmers, a more general use of the French 
Sugar Beet for cattle, as an improver of the qua- 
lity of their milk. I purchased some of the seed 
of Mr Russrx1, last spring, at the Seed Store 
connected with the New England Farmer office, 


Gentlemen, that they have obtained, absolutely, 
nothing ; neither facts or resultsean be cited in 
its favor; it even appears, that nature abrogates 
it, by the course which she pursues in her ordina- 
ry mareh. In fact, we have seen, that the seeds 
of ameliorated fruits, planted in America, have 
produced only wild fruits, which have not shown 
a sensible amelioration until after several genera- 
tions. If to this example, we join a fact recorded 


Van Mons asserts that, the peach and apricot, 
treated in this manner, afford excellent fruit in the 
‘third generation. The apple does not yield supe- 
rior fruit before the fourth or fifth generation. 
The pear is slower in its xmelioration ; but M.Van 
Mons informs us, that in the sixth generation, it 
/no longer produces inferior, but affords excellent 
‘fruits, intermixed with those of a middling quality. 
_ You will recognise, Gentlemen, by this exposi- 


by several authors,—to wit, that the seed of a’ tion, that the method of the Belgians, is an imi- 
Winter Bon-Chretien always produce a detestable tation of the course which nature pursues, in the 
fruit, we shall be induced to consider the rule of United States of America, to produce new ame- 
the nursery men as without foundation ; finally, | liorated fruits; and whether the Belgians had a 
if we support ourselves by the respectable au-; knowledge of what had passed in the United 
thority of Mr Kyreut, President of the London | States, and that they have taken nature for their 
Horticultural Society, who positively asserts, that! guide; or whether by reason alone they have 
the seed of the wild pear, fecundated by the sta-, found out this method, it is not less true, that they 
mens of a blossom of an ameliorated one, it will| obtain many new ameliorated fruits,—several of 


yield a better fruit than the seeds of an ameliora- 
ted pear ; if, I say, we support ourselves by the 


respectable authority of Mr Knieut, we shall be 


fully authorized to think, that the rule of the 
nursery men is not only ill founded, but that it is 


‘which are now scattered over Europe, while we 
obtain none, absolutely none, by our process. 

I have accomplished the task which had been 
assigned me; I have placed the result before the 
‘Horticultural Society, that it may decide, in its 


adverse to the success of the operation. .wisdom, whether my labors have been, in some 
After these considerations upon the course , degree, useful to the progress of Horticulture ; 
which we have always followed to obtain new and whether we should not abandon our unsuc- 
ameliorated fruits, and upon that which nature cessful method, and adopt that of the Belgians, 
appears to pursue, to arrive at the same results, it which appears to me excellent, and in conformity 
is proper to glance atthe process which the Bel-| to the course of nature. 
gians, our neighbors, employ in like cases. You’ : — nn 
know already, that they are much more for- Agricullure.—A plantation in the neighborhood 
tunate than we are in their results, that they | of Magnolia, Florida, on which 25 persons were 
frequently obtain excellent new ameliorated fruits, | employed produced last year 50,000 Ibs. of sugar, 
several of which have enriched our gardens, and | 40 bales of cotton, and 7500 bushels of corn 
those of England, for a number of years ; and as | besides quantities of rice, peas, and rye. 








the process and theory establish the cause of their | * 
results, we should now be disposed to receive fa- | 
vorably, the method of the Belgians. 
Their compatriot, M. Van Mons, has made 
| 
{ 
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known the method which is pursued in Belgium, : ; 
to obtain new ameliorated fruits; and the infor-| ((3’We beg leave to proffer our most grateful 
mation which I now have the honor, Gentlemen, acknowledgments to the Rhode Island Society for 
of communicating to you, is but an extract from| the Encouragement of Domestic Industry, for the 
the compilation of M. Van Mons, efficient testimony of their approbation, w'sich 


The Belgians give no preference to the seeds/they have manifested by the following vote—and 
of table fruits, when they plant to obtain new, our assurances that no efforts on our part shall be 
When their plants appear,' wanting to continue to merit their approbation. 


ameliorated kinds. 





which has more than answered my expectations, 
affording a bountiful crop of large sound roots, 
which, if not so large as the Mangel Wurtzel, | 
think are heavier and will keep better. Their 
use as food by my cows, has produced a decided 
improvement in the quality of their milk, which has 
been perceptible by all my family, in two days af- 
ter T began to feed them out to my cows. 

This root is a good deal similar to the Mange] 
Wurtzel in appearance and properties ; and I have 
no doubt the following remarks by those eminent 
agriculturalists LoweLt and Powerex, on Mangel 
Wartzel, would have a still stronger application to 
the Sugar Beet, it being a sweeter root. 

Mr Lowe tt says, (Mass. Ag. Rep. vol. iii. No.7.) 
“cows fed upon this root solely, give a greater 
quantity of milk and cream, and of a better quality, 
for the first fifteen days, after which, they grow 
too fat, and the milk lessens. The food of cows 
must therefore be varied. Oxen and sheep fatten 
very well upon it.” Some further interesting par- 
ticulars will be found in Deane’s New England 
Farmer, page 42. 

Col. Powe says, (Hints to American Husband- 
men,) “In proof of the advantages of this root, 
I have exhibited cream obtained from one of my 
cows, fed for several weeks upon Mangel Wurtzel 
and Millet fodder. Its color and flavor are perfect- 
ly good ; the butter which it affords is more like 
that produced in June, than any I have used, ex- 
cepting such as had been derived from cows fed 
on carrots and corn meal.” 

{ will only add, that in addition to its excel- 
lence for cattle, in improving the “quality of their 
milk, it isan excellent and tender root for the ta- 
ble, when drawn small and young. 

Yours, truly. 

Concord, Mass. Jan. 23, 1830. 





E. B. 


Brignton Markxet.—Monday, Jan. 25. 
(Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot.) 

At market this day, 467 Beef Cattle 71 Stores 
2440 Sheep and 171 Swine; divided as follows; 
at upper market, 269 Beef Cattle, (including 16 
unsold last week) 3 Stores, 1120 Sheep, and 26 
Swine ; lower market, 198 Beef Cattle, 68 Stores, 
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(including 26 unsold last week) 1320 Sheep and 
145 Swine. 

A good deal of business was done today in the 
Cattle Market, notwithstanding the unfavorable 
state of the weather. A great proportion of the 
market cattle were uncommonly good, particular- 
ly two lots from Duchess Co. N. Y. and one or 
two lots from Gonnecticut River. From the qua- 
lity of the eattle the market must be considered a 


shade lower, as the prices were about the same as | 
the last three or four weeks, with the exception | 


perhaps of the best—a less number brought $5 
per cwt. than in either the preceding weeks. 
Working Cattle, Steers, &c, dull. 

Milch Cows—but few at market, and of ordi- 
nary quality: those of good quality are in de- 
mand. 

Sheep—The market today was uncommonly 
well supplied with good Sheep, and sales were 
effected readily—One lot of 233 Wethers, 
owned and fatted by Jos. French, Esq. of Ran- 
dolph, Vt. deserves more than a passing notice, 
as being highly creditable to the gentleman. They 
were sold for $44 per head. In addition to those, 
we noticed the sale of the following lots of good 
Sheep—1 lot of 60 at $4; 1 do. 80 at $34, and 
1 do. 100 at $25. The following lots comprise the 
principal transactions of those of a different qua- 
lity—1 lot of 160 at $2; 1 do. 160 at $167; 1 
do. 130 at $1 33, and 1 do. 50 at $1 33. 

Swine—Of the two lots at market, the only 
transaction we noticed, was the sale of one lot to 
the owner of the other at about 44 cts per lb. 





{3-The Presidents of the following Agricultural Socie- 
ties will each of them find a valuable package addressed 
to them, at the office of the New England Farmer, which 
they will please send for, viz—the Hartiord, Conn.—the 
Cheshire, N. H.—the Middlesex, Mass. and the Straf- 
ford, N. H. 





To CorrRESPONDENTS.—We are obliged to defer se- 
veral communications this week. 





Assorted Seeds for Families. 
For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New England 
Farmer, 52, North Market-street, 
Smali boxes of Assorted Seeds for Kitchen Gardens. Each 
box contains a package of the following seeds :— 


Early Washington Peas Long Dutch Parsnep 

Dwarf Blue Imperial Peas Large Head Lettuce 

Late Marrowfat Peas Early Silesia do. 

Early Mohawk dwarf’ string | Pine-apple melon, (very fiue.) 


Beans atermelon 
Early dwarf white Caseknife | Large White Portugal Onion 
Beans Large Red do. 


Lima, or Saba Pole Beans 

Long Blood Beet (true sort.) 

Early Turn‘p rooted Beet 

Early York Cabbage 

Cape Savoy do. 

Red Dutch = do 
ling.) 

Early Cauliflower 

Early Horn Carfot (very fine) 

Long Orange Carrot 

White Solid Celery 

Curled Cress or Peppergrass 

Farly Cucumber 

Long Green Turkey do. 


Double Curled Parsley 

Flat Squash Pepper 

Early Scarlet Short-top Ra- 
dish 

White Turnip Radish 

Salsify, or Oyster Plant 

Early Bush Squash 

Winter Crook-neck Squash 

Early White Dutch Turnip 

Yellow Stone Turnip 


(for pick- 





POT HERB SEEDS. 
Sweet Marjovum, Sage, Sum- 
mer Savory. 





The above list, it will he seen, comprises all the best common 
vegetables, besides several new varieties of uncommon excel- 
lence. Every kind is warranted of the very first quality as to 
freshness and purity. Each box contains directions for the 
management of the different sorts. Price $3 per box. 

Jan, 29. eopistf 





Hat Store. 

The Subseriber offers for sale at his store, 29 Washington 
Street, a first rate assortment of Hats, comprising all qualities, 
among which are his four dollar hats, which he recommends 
with confidence to the public, as being a superior article at the 
price. Also—Misses Black and Drab Beaver Bonnets, of the 
Latest London —_ elegantly trimmed. 

(F18 


Nov. 20. STEPHEN W. OLNEY. 


| Full Blooded Horse for Sale. 
| The celebrated full blooded horse ‘ Young Eclipse’ is 
| for sale. He was four years old last May—is a fine bay, 
| well formed and active. Eclipse is from a Messenger 
| More, his grandam from the young Dey of Algiers. ‘The 
owner is willing to compare him with any horse of his age 
that has been raised in the New England States .Many of his 
| colts which have taken premiums at the exhibitions, may 
be seen in the neighboring towns. The horse may be seen 
{on application to Epmunp Browne.t, Esq. Little Comp- | 
| ton, R. I. and further information given on application at 
| the New England Farmer office. 
Little Compton, Jan. 29, 1830. 3t | 
Seeds for Hot Beds. 
For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New England 
Farmer office, No. 52, North Market-street, a fine collection of | 
seeds, both of American and European growth, for fore- 
ing inhet beds, among which are the Early Frame and fine 
Long Green Turkey Cucumber, and other varieties—Early | 
Curled Silesia and Early Tennis-ball Head Lettuce—fine Early | 
Cauliflower (from Holland)—Green Citron, Pine-apple; and 
other Melons—the true Early Short top Scarlet and Turnip | 
rooted Radishes—Early York, Early Dutch, Early Emperor, 
Early Sugar-loaf, and Early Battersea Caphages.—Also, Ear- 
ly Turnip Blood Beet, and Karly Horn Carrot, (a peculiarly 
delicate sort for the table)—and every other variety of Kitchen | 
Garden Vegetable Seeds, cultivated in the United States. 
Jan. 29. uf 





| 
| 


) 











Sugar Beet, &c. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New England 
Farmer, 52, North Market-street, 

100 pounds prime French Sugar Beet Seed, raised expressly 
for this establishment, by Joun Prince, Esq of Roxbury, from 
seed originally received by him from Paris. The excellence 
of this root for cows, in improving their milk, and for fattening 
oxen, sheep, and other kinds of stock is well known—it is also 
a fine root for the table when drawn young and tender. It keeps 
later and better in the spring than Mangel Wurtzel. Also. a 
most extensive collection and variety of GarJen, Field and 
Flower Seeds, Peas, Beans, &c, both of European and Ame- 
rican growth, comprising the greatest variety to be found in 
New Engiand. Couatry dealers supplied on the most liberal 
terms, either with well assorted boxes for retail—or by the 
pound or bushel. . 

Jan. 29. tf 


Valuable Real Estate. 

For sale, 370 acres of land in the town of Bradford, Mass. 
called the E)well Farm, lying on Merrimack river, and on the 
post road from Haverhill to Salem and Newburyport, one mile 
from Haverhill bridge, aud which would be sold in divisions to 
suit purchasers, having several houses, barns, and out houses 
thereon, to accommodate five or more farms, as might be 
wanted. Said land consists of mowing. tillage, and orcharding 
excelled by none in the county of Essex, and has an island di- 
rectly opposite containing 50 acres, well situated for the keep- 
ing of sheep, or cultivation of grapes. Also, about 70 acres of 
salt meadow. 

For terms, which would be made easy, please apply at the 
Merrimack Bank in Haverhill, or, of Messrs J. & Hi J. How, 
merchants, in Boston. 7t ° 
Haverhill, Ms. Jan. 8, 1830. 











For Sale, 
At Charlestown Vineyard, Eden-street, south side of Bun- 
ker’s hill, a full collection of the finest kind of green house 
plants, comprising 30 varieties of camellia japonica, 100 kinds 
of the finest geraniums, about 20 varieties of the finest China 
roses, many of whichare entirely new, 5 varieties of Paonia 
Arboria, a quantity of white and pink Primula Sinensis, with 
a great number of other plants of the most rare and valuable 
kinds. 

The above collection consists cf such plants as are hardy, 
and suitable for parlors; many of thein have recently been se- 
lected from the first establishments in England and Scotland, 
by a person who had previously resided for several years in the 


| Esq. and the late Doct. Joun G. Corrin. 
bottle,—also, a few bottles of old White Dutch Currant Wine, 


Black Currant Wine. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, 52 North Market- 
Street 
} ’ ° y* 
| A few dozen bottles of superior old Black Currant Wine, 
| 


| 


made by a gentleman in this vicinity ; an account of its astrin 
| gent and detergent properties in various complaints, anu par- 
| ticularly the Sore Throat will be found in the New England 
| Farmer, vol. v. page 267, written by SamurL W. VomrRoy, 
Price 75 cts. pet 
price 50 cents per bottle. u Jan. 15. 
Gleditschia triacanthos Seed. 

Fcr sale at the Seed Store connected with the New Eng- 
land Farmer, 52, North Market-street, 

A few pounds of fresh seed of the genuine ¢/edifschia triacan- 
thos, or three thorned Acacia, for live fences. ‘This is the sort 
recommended by Judge Burt, (in the New England Farmer 
for Dec. 11, page 164,) wino has several thousand plants grow- 
ing, as the best plant that can be cultivated in this country for 
hedges; of very rapid growth, long and abundant thorns, and 
of hard and strong wood. uf Jan. 8. 


New England Farmer, complete. 

For sale at the office of the New Eng!and Farmer, 52, North 
Market-street, 

A compLeteE set of the N. E. Farmer, in seven volumes, 
from its commencement, Aug, 3, 1822; being the only copy that 
is known to be for sale. The character of this work is too well 
known to require comment—comprising the official accounts 
of the principal Cattle Shows in New Englaud ; Reports of 
Committees ; numerous valuable essays on agriculture, garden- 
ing, orcharding, domestic economy, &c. &c. by various agri- 
culturists in New England, and the Middle States—forming in 
itself a useful library for the Farmer: neatly half bound and 
lettered, and in very fine order, at $3,75 per volume. 











neighborhood of Boston. He has been particular in procuring 
such plants as will meet the taste of the Boston public, and be 
suitable to the climate. ‘They have arrived within the last 
month, and are in fine order, having been under the immediate 
care of the individual who selected them on their passage 
across the Atlantic. 

The above will be sold at the green house, at reasonable 
prices, and warranted for the kinds specified on sale. A con- 
stant supply ofcamellia flowers and bouquets for sale as above. 

Jan. 22. 3 DAVID HAGGERSTON. 

Wants a Situation, 

As gardener. a steady, active young man, who is perfectly 
acquainted with every department of the business, particularly 
hot houses and green houses, and the treatment of trees and 
vines in general; has a wife, but no children ; will hire him- 
self as a single man, and his wife to live with the family, or in 
any other form which may answer, according to arrangement ; 
will take charge of a farm and garden if required, ‘and ean 
give the most respectable reference in the vicinity of Boston 
Any commands direcied to G. F. No. 9, Devonshire street, 
rear of the Exchange Coffee house, Boston, will be respectfully 
attended to. | os 3t Jan. 22. 











uf Jan. 22, 1830. 
PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
|FROM| TO 
APPLES, best, ° - - barrel, 175° 2 25 
ASHES, pot, first sort, — - - - ton. (130 00135 CO 
Pearl, first sort, - - - “148 00.150 00 
BEANS, white, - - - bushel. 75 100 
BEEF, mess, ° - barrel. 925 9 50 
Cargo, No. 1, “ 775 800 
Cargo, No. 2, . “ 675 700 
BUTTER, inspected, No. 1, new, pound, 12 14 
CHEESE, new milk, — - - - * 6 8 
Skimmed milk, — - - “ 2 3 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, - barrel., 5 50 5 75 
Genesee, - - - wi 575 6 00 
Rye, best, - - : ° ss 3 62 «3 87 
GRAIN, Corn, - - - - bushel. 62 63 
Rye, - - - ae 75 78 
Barley, - - - sd 62 
Oats, ° » . ‘ “ 40) 42 
HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - |ewt. 800! 850 
LIME, - - - . - - | cask, 85 90 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at - ton. 4 00 
PORK, clear, - - - barrel. 15 00 16 60 
Navy, mess, - - $s ' 12 50 
Cargo, No. 1, - - o 12 50 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - - bushel. 2 00 
Orchard Grass, - - - 3 00 
Fow! Meadow, - ° ° “ 3 00 
Rye Grass, “1... “ 4 06 
"Tall Meadow Oats Grass, - 1s 3 00 
Red Top - - ° ° “ £2, 100 
Lucerne, - - ° - pound 38) 50 
White Honeysuckle Clover, “ 33 5 
Red Clover, (northern) - “ 7 8 
French Sugar Beet, - - “ 1 50 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - “ 38 40 
Merino, ful! b!ood, unwashed, “s 25 
Mer.no, three fourths washed, $6 30 35 
Merino, half blood, - - “ 28 33 
Merino. quarter washed, — - id 25) 28 
Native, washed, - - : “ 25| 2 
Pulled, lamb’s, first sort,  - “ 37, 38 
Pulied, Lainb’s, second sort, “ | 9H | 31 
Pulled, “ spinning, first sort, 30 33 
PROVISION MARKET. 
CORRECTED EVERY WEEK BY MR HAYWARD, 
(Clerk of Faneuil-hail Market.) 
BEEP, best pieces, - - - - ypound 8 10 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, : | | 6 7 
whole hogs, - . eo 5 7 
VEAL, - - - | “| 4 6 
MUTTON, - - - - ° “ | 9 
POULTRY, - - - ° - | « | 6 
BUTTER, keg and tub, - - —. aa 14) 16 
Lump, best, - : “| 15) 29 
EGGS, - - - - - - | dozen. 16. 18 
MEAL, Rye, retail, - - - bushel. | 710 
Indian,retail, - - . | « | | 
POTATOS, - = 5 «| & | gs gy 
* CIDER, [according to quality,} - \barrel.| 4 HA| 2 00 
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a 
| —so beauuful, so fertile yet left in such a state ; to 

__. |look upon the stately figures and noble counte- 
/nances of the Turks, and know that they are ham- 
|pered by a religion and government which tend to 
jrepress every 
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MISCELLANTES. 


EUROPEAN KINGS. 
[Extract of a letter from Thomas Jefferson to Governor 


ges ; 3 : movement towards 
Langdon, of New Hampshire, written in 1810.] 


“ Louk now at Greece, ye scoflers at her name ; 

When J observed that the King of England was | look at her, and compare ‘her with any province 
a cypher, [ did not mean to confine the observa-} of Turkey, and say, if ye dare, that her bloody 
tion to the mere individual now on- the throne.| struggle has been an unavailing one. ‘Though 


The practice of Kings marrying only into the} soiled with dust, she is erect; though much of} 


civilization.” | 


families of Kings, has been that of Europe for 
some centuries. Now, take any race of animals, 
confine them in idleness and inaction, whether in 
a stye, a stable, ora state room, pamper them 
with high diet, gratify all their appetites, immerse 
them in sensualities, nourish their passions, let 
everything bend before them, and banish what- 
ever might lead them to think, and in a few = gen- 
eratious they become all body and no mind; and 
this, too, by a law of nat~e—by that very law by 
which we are in the constant practice of changing 
the characters and propensities of the animals we 
raise fur our own purposes. Such is the regimen 
in raising Kings, and this is the way they have 
gone on for centuries, While in Europe, I often 
amused myself with contemplating the characters 
of the then reigning sovereigus of Europe. Louis 
the XVI. was a fool of my own knowledge, and in 
despite of the answers made for him at his trial. 
The King of Spain was a fool, of Naples the 
same. ‘They passed their lives in hunting, and 
despatched two couricrs a week, oue thousand 
miles, fo Jet Gach other kuow what game they 
had killed the preceding days. The king of Sar- 
dinia was a fool. All these were Bourbons, The 
Queen of Portugal, a Braganza, was an idiot by 
nature. And so was the king of Denmark. 
Their sons, as regents, exercised the powers of 
government.—The king of Prussia, successor to 
the great Frederick, was a mere hog in body as 
well as in mind. Gustavus of Sweden, and Joseph 
of Austria were really crazy, and George of En- 
gland you know was in a strait waistcoat. There 
remained, then, none but old Catharine, who had 
been too lately picked up to have lost her com- 
mon sense. In this state Bonaparte found Europe; 
and it was this state of its rulers which lost it with | 
searce a struggle. These animals had become | 
without mind and powerless; and so will every 
hereditary monarch be after a few generations. | 
Alexander, the grandson of Catharine, is yet an, 


her blood has flowed, she stands free, and ready 
to start forward in the course of civilization. 
Give Greece 15 or 20 years of tranquillity—gratify 
fer thirst for knowledge—give her schools ; and 
if she does not put to the blush all who have de- 
clared her incapable of regeneration, then have | 
been mistaken after four years intimate acquaim- 
tance with her people.”— Hampshire Gazette. 


Onions.—During the last season there was 
raised at Flatbush, in the garden adjoining the 
Academy, and in charge of Mr Kellogg, forty 
bushels of onions on the twentieth part of an acre 


acre. This fact was witnessed by all the neigh- 
bors, and is a strong evidence of what may be 
accomplished by good husbandry.—Long Island 
Star. 


offered premiums for the encouragement of per- 
sons engaged in the culture of sugar, silk, indigo, 
and madder, within that state. 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL ROAD. 

The Baltimore American of Tuesday last, 
says—“ We are gratified to learn that the instal- 
ment of five dollars per share on the stock of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road Company, which 
was due on Wednesday last, has been entirely 


place for non-payment. This fact affords conclu- 
sive evidence of the confidence of the stockhold- 
ers in their Board of Direction, and in the impor- 
tance and advantages of the enterprise which they 
have in charge. 








The Pennsylvania state loan for Rail Roads has 


j all been taken up. 


Scandal.—A correspondent of the Southern Re- 
ligious Telegraph proposes to establish a Society 


The South Carolina Agricultural Society have | 


° . ms ! 
paid up, and that not a single forfeiture has taken 


| The Middlesex Agricultural Society 
awarded the Ist premium for Hops, $10, to Jolin, 
and the 2d, $5, to Simon Blanchard, of Boxboro’, 
Nathan Barrett, of Concord, for a remarkable crop 
of Onions, received a gratuity of 84, 


have 


| The tolls of the Erie and Champlain Canals 
/more than pay the interest of debt incurred jn 
their construction by the sum of $93,849, 


} ‘y i : i * : *y . 
| The Hudson and Delaware Canal Company 
| expect the next season to transport to the Hudson 


river 360 tons of coal in a day. 
) 





Tomato Mustard and Ketchup. 
| For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 North 
Market street, Tomato Mustard, an excellent article for 
| beef steaks, roast meats, &c. made in the best manner 
| by a person regularly educated at the businegs in Europe 
| — price 50 cents per bottle—also, Tomato Ketchup, pre 
| pared by the same person, in different sized bottles-- 
| prices 50, or 33 cents per bottle. 


' 


Oct. 16. 
Powder at 2s per lb. 
,DUPONT'S POWDER, quality warranted, for sale at 
opeland’s Ammunition Store, 65 Broad st, at retail. Also 
~ al . J . : 
} SHOT, CAPS, &c. of the Lest quality—cheap for cash. tf 


~ 


} oe sesocd wncpepinsiattaihals es 
| Green House Plants and Flowers. 

}_ The subscriber, gardener to J. Prince, Esq. at Jamaica 
| Plains, Roxbury, has for sale a large variety of plants, (among 
| them 20 varieties of Camellia Japonica from $4 to &8 each.) 
also flowers for Bouquets ; and in the proper s€ason, a variety 
of hardy shrubs, plants, and fruit trees; also, a quantity of Box 
| for borders, at reasonable prices. EDWARD SAYER. 

| Jamaica Plains, Jan. 15, 1830. 4t 


Fine Stud Horse For Sale. 

A beautiful dark bay stud, half blood of the English draught 
horse, fifteen and a half hands high, strong and well formed, 
eight years old the ensuing spring, is offered for sale. He is a 
i sure foal getter, fine figure, kind in any harness, and cannot 

fail to give satisfaction. Hts stock has ‘proved excellent, and 
| have sold at $50, at four months old, Apply (post paid) to 
| J.B. Russexe, Publisher of the New England Farmer. 
eop hi x: ‘ Jan. 15 
Farmer Wanted. . 
Wanted aun intelligent, industrious, and capable man, with 
| a small family, to take charge of a large farm; the wife neat, 
| industrious, and well acquainte, with the dairy. A person who 
| can well manage such a farm, wherea large stock of sheep is 
kept, acquainted with the cultivation of roots, and systematic 
in all branches of farming, and who is well known for his in- 
tegrity of character, may, perhaps, hear of a place that will 
please him by applying at the office of the New England Far- 
mer. _ eptf Jan. 1 


Hemp Seed. 
For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New England 
Farmer, 52, North Market Street, 
|} A few bushels of prime Hemp Seed, for sowing, growth oi 
| 1829, (raised wholly from the celebrated Vergennes seed, which 
| cost $5 per bushel.) It is a small Jot of uncommonly fine 
| quality, and farmers who are turning their attention to the cul- 





|— 


i 


| 
} 





exception, He is able to hotd his own. But he! for the suppression of Scandal in all its branches. | ture of this profitable plant, can secure excellent seed, at $2 
is only of the third generation.—Hlis race is not} All persons on entering are to give up all their old | per bushel, 1f applied for soon. u Jan. 15. 


yet worn out. And soendeth the book of Kings. 
from all of whom the Lord deliver us. 
Turkey.—A letter from Smyrna published in the 
N.Y. Commercial Advertiser, says the severe taxes 
and requisitions laid upon the ‘Turkish population 
produced discontent, and smoothed the way for 
the successes of the Russians. Asia Minor was} 
never so desolate, so thinly populated as now. 
Cities are crumbling to ruin, villages exhibit no- 
thing but roofless and blackened walls, and vast} 
fertile plains lie entirely uncultivated. Thousands 
and tens of thousands oi the Greeks were butchered 
by the Turks at the commencement of the revo- 
lution, and the demands of the sultan and pachas 
ruined the Turks, and left the country in an ema- 
ciated cendition. Mahmoud will not understand 
that his own prosperity depends upon the pros- 
perity of the people. “Itis painful,” says the 


nor equiyocation andto consider the names and 
characters of their fellow creatures as sacred. 
Each member is to repeat 12 times a day the fol- 
lowing sentence ; “Judge not, that ye be not 
judged.” Members using such expressions as 


of that woman”—*“ Mr V. who has been a widow- 
to Miss U.”—« ] am glad Mr B. has been turned 


off by Miss C.—“ You don’t know what a wicked 
thing Mrs—has said of you.”—Hamp. Gaz. 





$50 reward is offered for a villain who cut out 
the tongue of a brewer’s horse in Southwark, Phi- 
ladelphia. 

Rati Road.—The Maunch Chunk Rail Road in 
Pennsylvania, is completed. 





writer, “ to contemplate such a country as Turkey 


| short of $25000 per mile. 


enmities and prejudices ; to use no double dealing | 


the following are to be censured and confess | 
their faults;—“F can believe almost anything | 


eronly three months is paying particular attention | 


Its cost has fallen | 


Gardener Wanted. 
| ‘The subscriber wishes to employ a gardener who understancs 
| his profession, and can produce satisfactory recoinmendations; 
| permanent employ and good encouragement will be given. Ap- 
| plication may be made at 548, Washington-street. Boston. 
| Jan. 8. tf THOMAS BREWER. 
Seneca Oil. 

A few gallons Seneca oil, for sale by 

Jan. 3. A JONATHAN P. HALL, Jr. 


| 
’ 
{ :  ° 
| No. 1, Union-street, Boston. 





end of the year—but those who pay within sixty days from the 
| time of subscribing, are entitled to a deduction of fifty cents. 


(C= No paper will be sent to adistance without payment be f 


ing made in advance. 

Printed for J. B. Russevy, by 1. R. Butts—by whem 
all descriptions of Printing can be executed to meet the w ishes 
of customers. Orders for printing received by J. B. Russe1t, 


| at the Agricultural Warehouse No. 52 North Market Street 


| AGENTS. 


| New York—G. THorzurn & Son, 67 Liberty-street. 


| Philadelphia— D. & C. LanpretH, 85 Chestnut-street. 

| Baltimore—G. B. Smiru, Office of Hie American Farmer. 
Albany—Hon. Jesse Buev. 

Hartford—Goovwin & Sons. 


| Halifax, N. B.—P. J. Hotiand, Esq. Recorder Office. 
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Published every Friday, at $3 per annum. payable at the p 
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